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From the sixteenth century the creative impulse in Hindu
art began to diminish, though its technical traditions have
maintained their vitality down to modern times.
In the Muhammadan courts there was no place for
the sculptor, except as a decorative craftsman; but in
architecture Hindu idealism received a fresh impulse deal-
ing with new constructive problems, and Islam added to
its prestige by the magnificence of the mosques built with
the aid of Jain and Hindu temple craftsmen. Indian
Saracenic architecture testifies not so much to the creative
genius of the Moguls as to their capacity for assimilat-
ing the artistic culture of the alien subject races. Christ-
ianity might have advanced much more rapidly in India
if its leaders had not, with the Puritanical intolerance of
Aurangazib, refused to allow the genius of Indian art to
glorify the Christian church, and tried to propagate the
beauty of the Eastern faith with the whitewashed ugliness
of Western formality.
In the reigns of Akbar, Jehangir, and Shah Jehan
the court painters fulfilled the same role as they had done
under the former Buddhist and Hindu rulers; but the
Mogul emperors laid no claim to a divine ancestry, and
priestly influence was no longer supreme in the state.
The dominant themes in the aft of the period were
therefore not religious, but the romance of love and of
war, the legends of Mussalman and-Rajput chivalry, the
pageantry of state ceremonial, and portraiture.
Owing to the presence of Persian artists at the Mogul
court, European critics have generally classified all the
painting of the time under the name of Indo-Persianf
assuming, as so many have done with regard to early
Indian Buddhist sculpture, that the creative impulse in
the Indian art came always from without, instead of from